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No  more  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory  than  the  Religious  element  can  be  named.  The 
political,  commercial  and  social  had  their  important  place  and 
wrought  their  work,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  each  of  these 
forces  were  powerfully  molded  by  this  other  force  which  oper¬ 
ated  in  and  through  them.  It  is,  furthermore,  but  axiomatic  to 
state  that  the  religious  element  in  the  population  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory  was  an  inherent  element,  appearing  in  the  first 
settlers  who  came  from  the  old  states  and  bound  to  express  it¬ 
self  in  innumerable  isms,  due  to  the  varied  character  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Here  was  no  passive,  but  a  dynamic  force  which, 
even  though  it  should  be  left  without  culture  would  exert  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  West  presented  a  field  where  perfect  freedom  in  re¬ 
ligious  thought  might  be  exercised,  and  consequently  there  was 
a  marked  tendency  for  the  negative  aspect  of  religion  to  de¬ 
velop  to  a  degree  that  threatened  the  purity  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  Robert  Owen  colony  at 
Harmony,  Indiana,  which  J.M.Peck  in  1885  describes  as  M  a 
mixture  of  every  class  of  people,  as  to  their  religious  pre¬ 
ferences;  but  a  large  number,  perhaps  one-fourth,  are  deists 
and  atheists.  These  are  the  principles  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  children  are  all  taught  to  believe  nothing  but  what  the 
senses  can  demonstrate.  Thi3  society  is  only  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  the  social  community  which  Mr.  Owen  contemplates. 


Here  men  are  to  "be  prepared  by  a  state  of  probation  and  disci¬ 
pline,  to  enter  into  that  rest  and  happiness  which  he  contem¬ 
plates  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  shall  be  divested  of  all 
religious  hopes  and  fears.”''" 

This  emphasises  that  the  rapidly  growing  West,  which  was 
emotional  in  religion  and  much  ”  more  responsive  to  personality 
than  to  the  program  of  trained  statesmen  needed  wise  guidance 
and  direction  in  its  religious  life  in  order  that  the  nascent 
states  of  this  territory  should  be  laid  on  the  firmest  founda¬ 
tions.  And  it  was  equally  significant  that  the  religious  struc- 

'Z 

ture  of  this  ”  Keystone  of  our  American  Commonwealth  ”  ,  out 
of  which  was  to  come  the  governors,  legislators,  jurors,  edu¬ 
cators  and  citizens  of  the  future  states  of  our  Union  should 
be  kept  pure  and  active . 

Baptist  beginnings  in  the  Northwest  were  coincident  with 
the  first  migrations  into  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  each 
of  these  states  the  Baptists  were  the  first  of  any  Protestant 
denomination  to  organise  churches.  Also  the  first  church  of 
any  denomination  organised  in  the  ”  Northwest  Territory  ”  was 
in  Ohio  in  1790.^  In  November  1788  Major  Benjamin  Stites  led 
a  little  pioneer  band,  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons,  most¬ 
ly  from  New  Jersey,  down  the  Ohio  river  and  commenced  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Symmes*  purchase  where  Columbia  now  stands.  Six  of 


1.  Babcock,  Memoirs  of  John  Peck,  p.  £07 
£.  Turner,  F.J.,  Rise  of  the  New  West,  p.  110 

3.  Turner,  F.J. 

4.  Benedict,  History  of  the  Baptists.  1848  p.  877 


this  company  were  Baptists  and,  having  increased  to  nine,  they 
were  formed  into  a  church  by  Rev.  Stephen  Gano,  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  January  20,  1790. 

Prom  this  center  the  Baptists  spread  out  into  the  state, 
but  three  other  migrating  Baptist  streams  into  Ohio  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  Marietta  church,  formed  ”1797  or  1798”  takes 
its  beginning  from  Captain  William  Mason,  one  of  the  original 
forty-eight  settlers,  and  represents  New  England  influence,  as 
doe3  the  Ames  church  organised  in  1800.  The  second  stream  rises 
out  of  the  discontent  which  the  German  church  of  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  felt  in  connection  with  slavery  in  the  state,  and 
which  led  them  in  1801  to  migrate  in  a  body  to  a  site  near  Lan¬ 
caster.^  The  third  originated  in  the  Welsh  settlements  near 
Granville.  These  Welsh  people  came  to  Ohio  after  a  temporary 
residence  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1808  a  ”Telsh  Baptist  church  was 

C. 

organised  at  Welsh  Hills.0 

In  Illinois  the  Baptists  were  the  first  on  the  ground; 
leading  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  churches.  The  pioneer 
history  of  the  Baptists,  even  the  history  cf  Illinois  itself, 
centers  about  the”Lemen  family”.  James  Lemen,  -  a  friend  of 
Jefferson  -  the  father  of  this  illustrious  family  in  Illinois 
history,  was  of  Scotch-Iri3h  ancestry.  Born  in  Virginia,  he 
early  found  slavery  distasteful  to  his  principles  and  decided 
to  take  hi3  family  into  the  new  country.  The  year  1786  con- 

5.  Leonard,  Historical  papers  before  Ohio  Bap.  Con.  p.  68 

6.  Smith,  History  of  ”'sstern  Baptists  p.  87f 

7.  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclopedia 
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sequently  saw  them  floating  down  the  Ohio  on  a  flat  boat  and 
slowly  pushing  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  to  their  destina¬ 
tion.  This  was  near  Kaskaskia  and  the  family,  with  those  who 
accompanied  them,  gave  the  settlement  the  name  of  New  resign. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Lemen  was  not  a  member  of  any  Baptist 
church.  He  experienced  conversion,  however,  under  Hider  James 
Smith,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  Kentuckey,  who  visiting  Illinois 
in  1787,  became  the  first  evangelical  minister  to  visit  the 
region.  Though  not  making  a  profession  of  his  faith  at  this  time 
he  held  strong  convictions,  for  it  was  the  custom  for  a  few 
families  of  their  settlement  to  unite  "  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
the  Sabbath,  governing  their  children,  and  holding  meetings 

p 

for  religious  purposes  " .  But  in  1794  upon  the  visit  of  Blder 

Bodge,  another  Kentucky  minister,  James  Lemen,  his  wife  and 

/ 

two  others  were  baptised.  In  1796  Bider  David  Badgley  having 
removed  with  his  family  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  formed  the 
first  church  on  May  28th,  of  twenty-eight  members. 

The  growth  of  churches  in  Illinois  in  this  period  was 
slow  and  their  3mall  bodies  much  distressed  over  slavery  dis¬ 
putes,  and  questions  of  correspondence  with  the  Kentucky  asso¬ 
ciations.  So  there  were  only  five  Baptist  churches  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  state  by  1807  with  sixty- two  members.  Bap¬ 
tist  development  did  not  take  place  in  central  and  northern 
Illinois  until  much  later  than  the  period  here  considered;  but 
two  churches  were  formed  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  state 
which  in  1815  we re  associated  with  the  Wabash  District  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Indiana. 


8.  Benedict,  History  of  the  Baptists 
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The  earliest  formation  of  churches  in  Indiana  was  along 
the  main  water  courses,  the  Ohio,  Wabash  and  the  White  Water. 
Baptist  pioneers  from  Kentucky  laid,  the  foundations  at  Silver 
Creek,  now  Charlestown,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Louisville. 
The  church  was  organised  here  in  1798'  and  furnished  the  nu¬ 
cleus  from  which  many  other  churches  developed  in  that  vicini¬ 
ty.  The  next  develoi>ment  took  place  near  the  border  of  Ohio 
where  about  1808  several  churches  were  formed  along  the  White 
Water  River.  These  churches  first  affiliated  with  the  Miami 
association  of  Ohio,  but  in  1809  the  White  Water  association, 
Indiana,  was  organised  with  nine  churches  and  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty  members. 

J 

The  organisation  of  Baptist  churches  along  the  Wabash  and 
vicinity  commenced  in  1806  with  the  Wabash  church,  eight  miles 
north  of  Vincennes.  By  1809  churches  had  increased  sufficiently 
so  that  the  Wabash  District  Association  was  formed.  Three  years 
later  the  Silver  Creek  Association  organised  with  the  first 
church  in  the  state  and  seven  others  and  had  two  hundred  and 
seventy  members.  Thus  substantial  beginnings  were  made  in 
three  of  the  states  of  the  Northwest  Territory;  and  it  will  now 
be  serviceable  to  survey  the  status  of  the  Baptists  throughout 
this  region  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 

In  three  important  respects  they  had  made  their  impress 
upon  the  communities  and  were  inculcating  their  far-reaching 
principles  upon  the  life  of  the  people.  These  are  to  be  noted 
in  (l)  denominational  leadership,  (2)  the  part  which  their 
laymen  were  taking  in  the  work  of  state-building,  and  (3)  the 
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impetus  given  to  the  democratic  impulse. 

As  to  denominational  leadership,  we  have  already  noted 
that  the  Baptists  were  the  first  to  organise  in  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Stray  Methodist  itinerants  entered 
these  states  early  in  the  opening  century  hut  their  organised 
work  did  not  commence  until  some  years  after  the  Baptist  begin¬ 
nings.  Thus  in  Ohio  all  Methodist  members  were  gathered  in  the 
five  years  previous  to  1815.^  In  that  year,  however,  their 

membership  was  reckoned  at  2176. In  Indiana  Methodism  com- 

1 2 

menced  in  1802  when  a  class  was  formed  in  Clark’s  Grant.  The 
membership  in  the  state  in  1815  was  1504.  '  Methodism  in  Illi¬ 
nois  was  of  much  later  growth  since  Illinois  work  was  not  set 

14 

off  from  that  of  the  Missouri  conference  until  1823. 

The  work  of  the  Congregational ists  and  Presbyterians  did 
not  get  established  to  any  great  extent  in  this  period  (  i.e. 
before  1815  ) .  The  first  Congregational  church  in  Ohio  wa3  at 
Marietta  dating  froE;  1786,  but  it  was  not  organised  in  the 
territory,  being  the  C-ranvillc,  Massachusetts  church  trans- 
planted  bodily  to  the  new  colony.  °  But  the  number  of  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  is  given  as  only  33  in  1819.  In  Indiana 
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the  number  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  as  late 

*1  £ 

as  1826  is  stated  as  few  as  12,  while  Illinois  had  but  one 

17 

Presbyterian  sinister  in  1822,  "and  he  soon  left  it." 

The  Baptist  status  in  1815  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table . ^  ® 


Baptist  Status  in  1815 


State 

Churches 

Ministers 

Members 

Ohio 

41 

27 

977 

Indiana 

38 

19 

1268 

Illinois 

Q  * 

5’ 

216  * 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Northwest  Ter.  88  51  2461 

(  ’  Bor  1817,  the  earliest  figures  obtainable  ) 

Come  generalisations  nay  now  be  made  In  regard  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  denominations  and  their  work.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  Methodists  had  forged  rapidly  ahead  of  the  Baptists  in 
Ohio,  that  they  were  slightly  ahead  in  Indiana,  tut  behind  in 
Illinois.  Caution,  however,  should  be  observed  in  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  these  figures  of  the  Methodists  in  this  period, 
because  of  the  greater  freedom  exercised  by  the  Methodists  in 
receiving  and  enumerating  membership,  due  to  counting  class- 
member s  &c,  whereas  Baptists  reckoned  only  actual  Diembers  of 
churches.  One  other  observation  should  be  made,  namely,  that 

16.  Clark,  Leavening  the  Nation  p.  64 

17.  i-oL.e  Missionary  vol .  XXI  p.  pgg 

18.  Compiled  from  Baptist  sources  (see  bibliography) 
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the  fruitful  field  at  this  period  for  both  Methodists  and  Bap¬ 
tists  was  Indiana;  while  Illinois  was  Just  beginning  to  shov.- 
results  . 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  one  who  reads  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  this  period  that  Baptist  layiren  were  active  not  only 
in  their  own  denominational  interests  but  also  were  exerting  a 
striking  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  rising  states.  Ohio 
came  into  the  Union  in  1802,  Indiana  in  1816  and  Illinois  in 
1818  and  in  each  of  these  states  Baptist  laymen  played  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  important  part  in  upholding  the  highest  political, 
moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  Territory.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  any  extensive  notice  to  either  the  names  of  these 
men  or  their  contributions  to  their  state  and  country.  Bre  can 
only  mention  the  fact  that  in  their  ranks  stood  such  men  as 
Judge  Francis  Bun levy  and  Matthias  Corwin  of  Ohio,  Judge  Hol¬ 
man  of  Indiana  and  the  Lerr.en  brothers  of  Illinois,  men  who 
served  In  the  legislative  halls  and  in  the  courts  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  righteousness  and  strove  to  incor¬ 
porate  them  in  the  foundations  of  the  state. 

Furthermore,  the  Baptists  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  fill 
a  large  and  far-reaching  place  in  the  activities  of  the  Tfest 
due  to  their  democratic  principles  which  were  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  that  "assertive  democracy so  characterl stic  of  the 
Northwest  in  its  whole  history.  That  the  Baptists  were  able  to 
support  this  phase  of  western  life  and  at  the  same  time  infuse 
into  it  a  wise,  ’well-tempered  Judgment  was  of  great  significance, 
since  the  danger  of  an  ill-ordered  democracy  would  have  threat- 
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ened  calamity  to  the  whole  country.  Put  the  cherished  tenets 
of  individual  freedom  and  an  independent  polity  in  govern¬ 
ment  combined  with  the  convictions  of  the  high  place  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  in  government  and  religion  led  them  to  en¬ 
deavor  "to  show  that  gospel  morality  lies  at  the  foundation  of 

PO 

true  democratic  principles. 

But  even  this  excellent  beginning  showed  signs  of  weakness 

manifesting  themselves  in  increasing  measure .  It  is,  of  course, 

a 

unneAssary  to  emphasise  the  difficult  pioneer  conditions  under 

which  the  first  churches  strove,  as  it  were  against  all  odds, 

% 

to  sustain  a  precarious  existence.  One  factor  in  this  respect 
which  greatly  hindered  united  effort  and  cooperation  was  the 
fact  that  Baptists  were  widely  separated,  almost  entirely  cut¬ 
ting  them  off  from  communication  with  each  other.  Another  cause 
of  retardation  was  experienced  from  the  migratory  character  of 
the  population,  while  the  intoxicating  effects  of  speculation 
also  tended  to  seriously  prevent  growth  in  spiritual  matters. 

As  early  as  this,  also,  that  bane  of  religious  expansion 
present  in  all  denominations  of  the  Northwest,  begun  to  make 
itself  felt,  -  an  anti-mission  spirit  which  disbelieved  in  any 
use  of  means  for  religious  growth.  This  was  to  be  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  divisive  element,  productive  of  numerous  factions  and  bitter 
hatred.  Finally  the  question  of  slavery  was  beginning  to  pre¬ 
sent  innumerable  opportunities  for  disputes  and  reptures,  for 
xrue  Baptists  were  strong  in  their  opposition  to  slavery  and 
indented  servitude  and  took  no  comjpromising  position  on  this 
question . 


20.  Babcock,  I^en-oir  of  J.M.Peck 
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Such  was  the  status  of  Baptist  and  Protestant  Christianity  in 
the  Northwest  at  the  opening  of  the  period  under  particular 
consideration.  The  beginnings  during  this  period  were  cf  a 
highly  noble  and  creditable  character,  but  it  must  none  the 
less  be  admitted  that  there  was  sore  need  for  the  right  hind 
of  assistance  and  encouragement  in  the  midst  of  such  discourag¬ 
ing  and  deplorable  conditions.  It  was  highly  momentous  there¬ 
fore  that  the  Pastern  states,  and  particularly  New  Pngland,  at 
about  this  time  wa3  becoming  fully  aroused  to  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  West  and  quickly  decided  to  extend  the  helping- 
hand  . 

Pastern  Baptists  had  quite  early  teen  aroused  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  responsibility  of  putting  forth  efforts  for  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  remote  parts.  As  early  as  1796  such  efforts  arose  in 
New  York,  but  no  really  comprehensive  and  extensive  plan  was 
attempted  until  1808  when  the  "Baptist  Missionary  Society  in 
Massachusetts",  was  formed.  The  fourth  article  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  society  states  as  its  object;  "to  furnish  occa¬ 
sional  preaching,  and  to  promote  the  k nov/1  edge  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  new  settlements  within  these  United  States;  or 
further  if  circumstances  should  render  it  proper."''*'  The  man¬ 
agers  of  this  society  determined  to  recognise "no  limits  to 
their  exertions  except  the  boundaries  of  the  great  and  extensive 
country  in  which  it  is  their  happiness  to  live",  and  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  "which  will  know  neither 

Pa3t  nor  West,  North  nor  South",  that  missionary  appointments 
28 

were  made.  '  The  Society’s  work  soon  embraced  Maine,  Lower 
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Canada,  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri  and  by  1806  some  of  the  missionaries  had  proceeded  west¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Holland  Purchase  N.Y.,  and  the  Western  Reserve. 

Still  one  other  quickening  force  operated  upon  Pastern 
Baptists  tc  stimulate  united  efforts  in  ’’domestic  missions”  as 
it  was  then  called.  The  conversion  of  Adoniram  Jud3on  and  Luther 
Rice  to  Baptist  views  in  1818  led  to  the  return  of  the  latter 
in  the  following  year  to  this  country  to  put  forth  his  efforts 
to  arouse  Baptists  to  fuller  activity  in  Missions.  In  1814  ’’The 
General  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  of  America  for 
Poreign  Missions”,  was  formed.  Luther  Rice,  having  been  sent 
on  a  tour  in  the  T,Test  and  South  in  the  interests  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  returned  in  1815  to  report,  ’’not  only  do  I  conceive 
it  proper  that  a  mission  should  be  established  in  the  West  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  region  itself,  but  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  pious 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Consequently  the  constitution  of  the  Convention  was  so 
revised  that  ’’domestic  missionary  purposes”  night  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  body.  Therefore,  in  1817,  Rev.  John  M.  Peck 
and  Rev.  Jarr.es  B.  welch  were  commi  ssi oned  as  ’’missionaries  to 
the  far  ”re3t.”  Thus  the  Baptists  of  the  ^ast  rallied  nobly  to 
their  attack  upon  the  disquieting  religious  conditions  of  the 
growing  '^est,  in  order  to  dispel  darkness  with  the  light  of 
the  gospel  and  by  the  formation  of  societies  furnished  the  in¬ 
dispensable  agents  by  which  tk.py  could  accomplish  their  object. 

Moreover  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in 
Massachusetts  had  extended  gradually  but  steadily  Westward.  At 
first  their  missionaries  labored  in  ,,Testern  Pennsylvania  and 
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New  York  but  in  genuine  pioneer  fashion  they  pushed  farther 
and  farther  out  into  the  wilderness  follov/ing  on  wherever  they 
heard  of  new  settlements  without  religious  privileges.  Thus  as 
early  as  1806  as  has  already  been  stated  Ohio  had  been  entered 
and  in  1318  two  missionaries  were  reported  working  in  the  Ye  st¬ 
ern  Reserve  and  extending  their  tours  as  far  as  Sandusky  Bay. 
Pioneer  missionaries  were  also  entering  the  state  along  the 
Ohio  River  from  Pennsylvania.  The  letters  of  these  men  were 
filled  with  stirring  news  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  received  religious 
ministrations . 

So  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  these  rousing  reports 
accompanied  by  vigorous  appeals  should  stimulate  the  Board 
to  responsive  reactions  and  the  determination  to  extend  their 
operations  as  soon  as  opportunity  and  funds  permitted  into 
the  ’’far  West”.  The  society  was  prepared,  therefore,  provi¬ 
dentially  to  receive  favorably  the  appeal,  which  came  to 
them  in  1821,  from  Rev.  J.M.Peck,  to  step  into  the  breach  and 
save  the  missionary  cause  begun  under  the  ’’Board  for  Foreign 
Missions”,  in  Illinois. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Reverends  Peck  and  Welch  had 
been  appointed  by  the  latter  board  in  181?  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that  their  work  should  here  be  related  in  order  to 
connect  the  narrative  and  show  the  interacting  forces.  Peck 
and  Welch  had  proceeded  with  their  families  in  the  latter  part 
of  1817  towards  their  far-away  destination  which  had  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Board  as  St.  Louis.  Here  they  arrived  after  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  journey  of  3ome  months,  in  December  of  the 
3ame  year.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  a  very 
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critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest  for  Ind i  ana 
had  just  recently  been  admitted  to  the  Union,  Ohio  only  a  few 
years  previously,  and  Illinois  was  to  obtain  statehood  within 
a  year.  Thus  it  was  in  the  midst  of  such  formative  conditions 
that  these  two  pioneers  began  their  work. 

Sin  reigned  rampantly  in  St.  Louis  and  it  was  the  common 
toast  ’’that  the  Sabbath  never  had  crossed,  and  never  should 
cross  the  Mississippi.”^4  The  first  pioneer  missionary  efforts 
in  the  city,  in  view  of  a  permanent  location,  were  made  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister  by  the  name  of  C-iddings  who  itinerated 
in  the  countries  contiguous  to  St.  Louis.  He  wa3  successful  in 
gathering  three  congregations  the  last  of  which,  organised  in 
1817,  becamie  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis/' 

Mr.  Peck  states  that  at  their  arrival  in  the  city  there  were 
two  Methodist  young  men  and  that  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  later  made  to  organise  a  class  by  circuit  preachers. 

The  efforts  of  Peck  and  Welch  were  first  put  forth  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  teaching  small  schools  which  we re  gathered.  But 
early  in  1818  a  church  was  organised  in  St.  Louis  by  Mr.  Peck 
with  eleven  members.  The  work  of  the  two  missionaries  was  rap¬ 
idly  extended  and  tours  reaching  far  into  Missouri  and  Illinois 
were  productive  of  the  establishment  of  many  Sunday-schools, 
Bible  Societies,  Mite  Societies  and  churches.  These  itinerating 
tours  were  performed  with  regularity  and  tireless  energy  on 
horseback  and  designed  by  a  definite  plan  to  include  the  widest 
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possible  swpep  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi. 

Some  conception  of  the  vast  territory  covered  in  this  way 
may  be  obtained  from  the  record  of  Peel  in  which  he  says.  "I 
have  been  absent  from  home  twenty  days,  have  rode  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six  miles,  preached  twenty-five  times,  visited  many 
families  and  settlements,  and  gained  much  information  in  regard 
to  the  destitution  of  this  part  of  our  country,  the  great  need 
of  missionaries,  and  the  promising  fields  which  are  ripening.” 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  without  such  devoted  and  heroic 
labors  as  these  the  cause  of  religion,  to  say  nothing. of  Bap¬ 
tist  development,  could  have  prospered  as  it  did. 

One  of  his  visits  into  Illinois  culminated,  by  joint  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  two  associations  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  organisation  of  the  "United  Society  for  the  Spread  of 

pg 

the  Gospel."'0  Realising  that  only  by  such  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves  could  the  permanent  ends  of 
the  gospel  be  secured,  he  purposed  for  the  object  of  this  society: 
"to  aid  the  ’Western  Mission'  in  spreading  the  gospel,  and  pro¬ 
moting  common-schools  in  the  western  parts  of  America,  both 
amongst  the  whites  and  Indians."  Membership  was  open  to  persons 
of  good  moral  character,  associations ,. churches ,  or  "other  re¬ 
ligious  societies"  on  the  payment  of  specified  sum3 .  The  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  adopted  were  threefold  as  was  also  the  division  of 
funds;  (l)  the  educational  department,  intended  to  promote  com¬ 
mon-schools  by  securing  qualified  teachers  and  encouraging  the 
people  "  in  an  entire  reformation  in  the  schools  throughout 
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the  country”;  (2)  the  department  of  Indian  work ,  which  "was  to 
consider  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  de¬ 
vise  means  for  their  reform";  (3)  the  Missionary  branch,  which 
was  designed  to  increase  travelling  preachers  on  the  frontier 
and  in  destitute  settlements. 

Peck  collected  considerable  funds  for  the  society  on  his 
trips  and  used  every  opportunity  to  present  its  cause.  He  preach¬ 
ed  nissionary  sermons  where  such  had  never  teen  heard  before  or 
plead  a3  readily  for  tetter  schools.  This  society  furthermore, 
it  seems,  received  the  favor  of  the  legislators  of  Illinois,  for 
on  December  6,  he  preached  upon  invitation,  before  "a  large  and 
respectable  assembly"  of  the  legislature,  amissionary  sermon, 
with  the  gratifying  result  of  receiving  a  collection  of  $26.75. 
That  the  work  of  the  society  became  effective  in  accomplishing 
its  object  it  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  was  reported  "that  in 
three  years,  by  so  simple  and  cheap  an  agency  more  than  fifty 
good  schools  were  established  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  where 

common  nuisances,  with  drunken,  illiterate  Irish  Catholics  at 

P7 

their  head,  had  before  existed." 

How  in  the  midst  of  this  strong  work,  the  whole  cause,  in 
1821,  was  threatened  by  the  calamity  of  being  abandoned  entire¬ 
ly.  At  this  time  certain  developments  and  different  points  of 
view  among  Paptist  leaders  caused  the  Board  of  the  Triennial 
Convention  to  discontinue  the  mission  to  St.  Louis,  although 
sufficient  sympathy  was  felt  in  the  "western  mission"  so  that 
Peck  was  encouraged  to  continue  the  work  in  a  private  capacity. 
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It  was  therefore  necessary  for  Peck,  since  he  was  determined 
not  to  ’’relinquish  the  principles  of  a  missionary  ” ,  to  look  else¬ 
where  than  on  the  local  field  for  support.  This  was  evident  "be¬ 
cause  although  he  had  "been  very  successful  in  influencing  many 
associations  and  churches  to  favor  the  missionary  cause,  yet 
the  anti-mission  spirit  was  rapidly  increasing  30  that  he  could 
not  at  this  time,  with  impunity  present  any  claim  for  personal 
assistance,  which  would  only  be  likely  to  arouse  their  jealousy 
and  injure  the  cause. 

Under  these  circumstances  correspondence  was  opened  with 
the  ’’Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Massachusetts”,  which  led 
to  his  appointment  under  that  society  in  1822,  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  expressed  by  the  Board,  ”if  there  i3  a  portion  of  the 
United  States  that  needs  missionary  labour,  it  is  the  field  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois.” 

Soon  after  his  appointment  under  the  new  auspices,  Mr. 

Peck  removed  his  family  to  Rock  Spring,  Illinois,  IT  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  a  step  which  he  considered  most  conducive  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  work,  He  did  not,  hov/ever,  give  up  the  work  in 
Missouri,  but  from  the  new  center  made  long  journeys  which  not 
only  included  the  two  former  states  but  now  extended  into  In¬ 
diana.  Again  in  the  latter  part  of  1822  happening  in  Vandal ia, 
then  capital  of  Illinois,  he  preached  ”to  a  densely-crowded  as¬ 
sembly  in  a  hall  of  the  legislature  in  advocacy  of  Bible  socie- 
ties”.  '"'  The  following  year  finds  him  conducting  his  tours  re¬ 
gularly  into  all  parts,  alternately  in  the  different  states 
where  need  required. 
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At  this  time  he  devoted  himself  vigorously  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Bible  societies  with  the  firm  conviction  that  by 
this  means,  "  a  death  blow"  might  be  dealt  to  all  opposition  to 
missionaries  in  that  region.  His  efforts  along  this  line  were 
becoming  so  well  known  that  he  was  offered  an  agency  from  the 
American  Bible  Society  which  he  gladly  accepted.  Through  this 


and  other  kindred  organisations  he  was  enacied  to  procure  lai'^c 
numbers  of  titles  and  tracts  which  he  distributed  broadcast  on 
his  trips.  His  concern  for  the  character  of  the  rising  youth 
and  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  future  generations  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  hope  that  by  a  little  seasonable  and  prudent 
effort  the  Testament  might  become  a  class-book  (probably  a 
reading-book)  in  most  of  the  schools  in  this  country.  And  he 
adds,  ”1  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  five  schools  on  my 
route . "  The  importance  of  such  work  can  only  be  measured  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  "by  182o  the  West  had  developed  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  many  of  the  cities  which  have  since  ruled  over  the 

.  »30 

region . " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  efforts  won  from  his  Board 
words  of  highest  appreciation  in  1825.  Their  report  declares 
thsir  entire  satisfaction  with  his  labors  and  commends  him  for 
his  indefatigable  toil  in  working  for  the  religious  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana  and 
Missouri  in  a  way  to  affect  ages  to  come.  They  further  summar¬ 
ise  by  saying  that  over  30  schools  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him. 
for  existence  and  prosperity  and  more  than  1000  children  re- 
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ceive  instruction  therein. 

In  1826  a  nine  months’  tour  was  taken  in  the  Pastern  and 
Middle  States,  which  while  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the 
society,  he  secretly  hoped  might  culminate  in  the  formation  of 
a  national  home  mission  society.  The  time,  however,  not  being 
ripe  for  this  desired  enterprise,  his  time  was  occupied  in  al¬ 
most  incessant  activity  representing  the  society  in  gatherings 
in  the  various  large  cities  of  the  coast  states,  preaching  con¬ 
stantly,  stimulating  renewed  interest  in  domestic  missions  and 
collecting  funds  for  the  society,  but  always  impressing  the 
great  needs  of  the  West. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  for  the  society  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  missions  were  the  consultations  which  he  held  with 
the  Board  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  future  oper¬ 
ations.  The  plan  comprehended  was  three-fold;  (l)  a  system  of 
circuit  preaching  for  the  states  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  I 
Indiana;  (2)  an  efficient  preacher  and  teacher  to  he  secured 
for  St.  Louis  who  would  partly  support  himself  from  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  school,  and  steadily  supply  the  church  in  that  im¬ 
portant  city;  (3)  the  embarking  upon  the  enterprise  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  school  in  Illinois  for  all  these  states.  ^ 

This  latter  object  held  long  been  the  choice  hope  of 
Beck.  Now  that  it  was  definitely  contemplated  by  the  Board,  and 
pledges  already  made,  sufficient  to  insure  a  beginning  at  once 
upon  his  return,  he  enthusiastically  entered  upon  the  project 
at  once.  Thus  he  visited  all  similar  institutions  in  the  Bast 
that  he  could  learn  the  facts  of  their  beginning,  progress 
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and  present  condition, in  order  that  he  might  profit  by  their 
experiences  and  secure  greater  advantage  thereby  for  his  own 
project.  Upon  his  return  and  taking  up  his  regular  work  again 
he  ever  had  this  one  object  before  him  and  attempted  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  need  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  never  rested  until  the  organisation  of  trustees  was' 
effected  in  the  first  month  of  1827.  T,Tork  was  soon  afterwards 
commenced  on  the  building  and  Peck’s  heart  was  made  glad  in  the 
midst  of  his  arduous  tasks  to  see  good  progress  being  made. 

During  1329  and  1830  the  multiplicity  of  his  interests  kept 
him  busily  engaged  along  the  increasing  lines  of  activity  but 
now  added  to  these  was  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction 
and  the  government  of  the  Rock  Spring  Seminary.  Such  unceas¬ 
ing  efforts  finally  affected  Peck’s  health  seriously  so  that 
he  was  oblidged  in  1QS1  to  dismiss  the  school  and  thus  receive 
some  partial  relief  from  his  many  burdens . 

But  the  unprecedented  labor  of  this  pioneer  which  had  been 
devoted  unstintedly  for  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and 
which  had  increasingly  stimulated  wider  interest  and  conviction 
in  the  Past  was  now  to  be  recompensed  in  the  way  his  heart  could 
most  desire.  Dr.  Johnathan  Going  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  sent 
out  in  1831  to  Peck  to  look  the  field  olrer  with  the  object  in 
view  of  ascertaining  more  correctly  the  precise  needs  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Going  wa3  a  personal  friend  of  Peck’s,  intimately  with 
the  latter  in  hi3  trip  Past  five  years  previous,  and  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  desireabili. tv  of  securing  a  national  soc¬ 
iety  for  home  missions.  These  two  men  literally  rode  all  over 
the  field  together,  visiting  associations  and  churches,  confer¬ 
ring  with  men  of  all  types  and  opinions.  Finally  when  they  had 
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arrived  at  Shelbyville ,%• . 9  on  th^  eve  of  Mr.  Going’s  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  Bast,  Mr.  Peek  wrote  in  hi3  Journal:  ’’  Here  we 
agreed  upon  the  plan  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society. ”32 

Upon  Hr.  Going’s  return  his  relation  of  his  observations 
with  regard  to  the  great  needs  of  the  West  induced  the  Trustees 
to  take  immediate  measures  which  resulted  in  the  formation,  on 
April  87,  1332  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  with 
Mr.  Going  as  Corresponding  Secretary.  Thi3  action  was  the  log¬ 
ical  outcome  of  the  conviction  strongly  expressed  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  society  in  his  report  of  1830  which 
declared:- 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  point  on  which  we,  as  a  denom¬ 
ination,  can  more  advantageously  spend  our  money,  than  on  this 
Seminary.  We  have  nothing  else  in  the  vast  West  so  important; 
and  the  ^est  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  country.  Here 
is  a  region  extending  from  the  British  America  to  the  Gulf  of 
^•exico ,  and  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Pocky  Mountains,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  territory,  in  which  could  be  located  thirty  states,  equal 
in  size  to  Hew  York,  and  which  will  one  day  perhaps,  contain 
two  hundred  million  of  inhabitants.  All  Hew  Hngland  i3  a  speck 
to  this  country.  Neither  Greece,  nor  ^uinidh,  nor  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  present  more  encouragements  to  Missionary  labor,  or  more 
i.oudly  demands  it  at  our  hands.  Here  are,  at  this  day,  three 
hundred  thousand  3ouls  without  the  word  of  God,  without  preach¬ 
ing,  or  common  schools.  Never  can  our  institutions  at  Hamilton 
and  Newton,  supply  preachers  for  this  vast  district.  They  must 
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be  found  there,  and  there  they  must  he  called,  and  taught,  and 
enrolled.  Other  denominations  are  alert  in  regard  to  this  field. 
we  thank  God  they  are  so,  seeing  we  delay  so  long  to  go  forward 
there.  But  if  we  as  a  denomination  do  not  contribute  our  quota 
of  money  and  men,  we  shall,  as  a  denomination,  incur  guilt,  and 
lose  our  blessing. ” 

The  sc  ntiment  wag  expressed  that  the  thirty  years  of  the 
history  of  the  Massachusetts  society  had  consummated  in  the 
crystalization  of  a  really  national  Baptist  home  mission  work. 

Bor  the  Secretary  of  this  society,  a  month  after  the  fom.ation 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  in  his  report  said;  "  It  may  be 
that  in  proce33  of  time  this  society  will  be  entirely  superseded 
by  one  of  kindred  character  and  of  recent  formation.  The  Board 
have  for  many  years  been  sensible  of  the  importance  of  more 
enlarged  and  systematic  measures  for  the  promotion  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions;  and  they  have  felt  an  increasing  solicitude  in  behalf 
of  the  new  and  flourishing  states  of  the  great  western  valley. 

They  have  been  aware  that  the  population  of  this  valley  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  and  that  this  population  is  of  such  a  character 
and  placed  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  it  infinitely 
desireable  that  they  should  immediately  be  favored  with  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  and  with  all  the  institutions  of  religion. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  conscientious,  though 
meagre,  efforts  which  had  hitherto  been  put  forth  in  this  great 
territory  were  to  be  more  adequately  supplemented  with  larger 
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consecration  of  thought,  life  and  funds,  which  would  admit  of 
a  wise  and  systematic  distribution  of  missionaries.  That  the 
rapid  migration  into  the  "Northwest  Territory"  was  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Poards  has  been  sh own  by  the  reports  quoted  abcVe . 
But  that  we  may  grasp  the  full  import  of  this  more  graphically 
and  in  order  better  to  understand  the  wise  distribution  of 
forces  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  a  table  is 
here  given  showing  the  numerical  and  percentage  of  increase  of 
population  in  the  Terri tory  according  to  States  in  three  decades 
of  our  period. 


Numerical  and  Percentage  Increase 
of  Population  in  3  decades  in  "Northwest" 
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State 

1820- 

Number 

o 

to 

1 

1830- 

Number 

o 

i 

1840- 

Number 

-50 

7° 

Ohio 

356 

469 

61 .3 

581 

564 

62. 

460 

862 

30.3 

Indiana 

195 

853 

133.1 

342 

835 

99.9 

302 

550 

44.1 

Illinois 

102 

234 

185.2 

318 

738 

202.4 

375 

287 

^8.8 

Michigan 

22 

743 

255.7 

18C 

628 

570.9 

185 

387 

87.3 

P7!  sconsin 

30 

945 

274 

446 

886.9 

This  allows  that  in  the  period  in  which  the  society  was 
organised  (1832)  Michigan  Territory  was  the  section  increas¬ 
ing  most  rapidly,  and  was  therefore  emphatically  missionary 
ground.  Illinois  had  the  next  largest  percentage  of  increase 
in  population  and  the  Baptist  cause  which  did  not  at  first  pros 
per  as  greatly  as  in  Indiana,  now  showed  signs  of  great  encour¬ 
agement  and  need  of  strengthening,  in  order  to  conserve  the 
gains  already  made.  Ohio  which  showed  the  least  percentage  of 
growth  was  in  some  respects  the  most  important  at  this  time. 
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For  it  was  the  great  gateway  to  this  whole  region  and  equally 

significant  is  the  fact  that  Ohio  was,  at  that  time,  "the  great- 

36 

cat  emigrating  state  in  the  Union.”  These  facts  help  one  tet¬ 
ter  to  understand  the  first  distribution  cf  missionaries  and 
the  evident  attempt  of  the  Board  to  place  them  at  the  strategic 
centers . 

The  first  missionary  appointed  by  the  Society,  in  less  than 
a  month  after  its  organisation,  was  Rev.  Thomas  F. Merrill,  to 
labor  in  Michigan  Terri tory.  Before  the  year  was  finished  the 
Society  had  sent  into  the  ’’Northwest  Territory”  thirty-three 
men  out  of  eighty-nine  appointments.  Fourteen  of  these  were  as¬ 
signed  to  Ohio,  seven  to  Indiana,  nine  to  Illinois  and  three 
to  Michigan  Territory. 

This  order  was  maintained  with  but  slight  variation  for 
the  next  five  years,  until  Ohio  had  received  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  appointments  and  Michigan  Territory  sixteen.  The  reason 
for  the  increase  of  appointments  in  the  latter  territory  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  occurred  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  population.  A  quotation  from  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Fxecutiv?  Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  explains  the  attitude  towards  Ohio.  "The  Com¬ 
mittee  considers  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  in  this  state  of 
great  relative  as  well  as  actual  importance.  When  the  churches 
shall  combine  their  efforts,  and  their  moral  resources  shall  be 
developed,  Ohio  may  become  to  the  states  in  the  West,  what  New 
Fork  has  been,  and  now  is  to  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  the  Canades; 

36.  Quarterly  Register  ft  Journal,  Am .  Fd .  Soc .  p.  13 
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its  influence  would  "be  salutary  to  a  vast  extent,  like  the 
water  of  its  own  beautiful  river,  fertilizing  and  enriching 
the  land  on  the  borders  of  the  several  states  between  which  it 
meanders . ” 

Of  the  three  missionaries  appointed  to  Michigan  Territory 
in  1332  Thomas  T"r.  Merrill  had  already  been  engaged  in  pioneer 
work  there  for  more  than  two  years,  and  had  come  on  to  New  York 
in  the  Spring  of  1832  to  secure  aid  for  an  educational  founda¬ 
tion.  But  the  Massachusetts  society  had  also  sent  missionaries 
into  the  territory  as  also  had  the  New  York  Baptist  State  Con¬ 
vention,  so  that  Baptist  development  had  gotten  started  during 
the  last  decade. 

The  first  Baptists  to  arrive  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan 

came  to  Oakland  County  in  1318  and  in  the  next  few  years  there 

numbers  had  sufficiently  increased  so  that  the  first  church, 

was  organised  at  Pontiac  in  1822.  In  five  years  there  were  four 

churches  and  the  Michigan  Association  was  formed  (1827) .  "By 

1832  twelve  more  churches  had  been  organised,  and  one  more  as- 
3? 

sociation,  and  there  were  667  Baptists  altogether. 

Baptist  foundations  were  laid  much  later  in  Wisconsin  Ter¬ 
ritory  ohan  in  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the  North  west  which 
v/as ,  of  course  due  to  the  late  migration  of  population  thence  9 
Naturally  inf iltrations  came  first  by  way  of  Northern  Illinois 
and  Lqke  Michigan.  The  first  church  in  the  region  dates  from 
1836  and  the  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  for  that  year 
records  the  four  missionaries  as  having  been  working  in  the 

erritory  during  the  previous  year,  although  but  two  resided 

37,  Trowbridge,  History  of  Baptists  in  Michigan  pp .  11,13 
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in  the  prcoent  state  of  Wisconsin. 

We  may  now  profitably  survey  the  operations  of  the  society 
in  the  different  states  of  the  "Northwest”,  noting  but  a  few 
of  the  many  illuminating  aspects  of  the  work.  Notice  should 
first  of  all  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Baptists  then,  as  they 
have  always,  followed  the  policy,  in  their  missionary  work 
through  the  various  organ! sat ipns ,  of  appointing  their  mission¬ 
aries  as  itinerant  preachers  rather  than  a3  in  some  denomina¬ 
tions  to  some  church  or  as  a  settled  pastor.  Sometimes  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  to  an  association,  but  this  meant  travelling 
over  the  whole  territory  or  in  most  needy  portions.  Another 
thing  that  should  be  noted  is  that  each  missionary  bad  a  rela¬ 
tively  wide  region  within  which  he  was  expected  to  range  and 
there  was  an  evident  policy  of  the  Board  to  distribute  them 
over  a  given  state  or  section  so  that  the  most  extensive  kind 
of  service  could  be  given  by  the  appointees  to  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  . 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  by  referring  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  maps,  that  the  missionaries  were,  in  general,  placed 
along  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main  watercourses ,  the  main 
routes  of  travel,  in  regions  of  dense  population  or  in  the  re¬ 
mote  or  destitute  parts,  so  as  to  cover  in  a  way  the  entire 
population.  Thus  it  may  be  observed  (by  reference  to  map) 
that  many  stations  in  Ohio  were  centered  in  the  Western  Poserve . 
And  it  seems  reasonable  to  account  for  this,  aside  from  other 
considerations;  that  the  opening  of  the  Brie  Canal  in  1895  and 
the  introduction  of  steam-navigation  made  this  the  best  route 
to  the  North  part  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
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or  Michigan,  or  C-reen  Bay.”'  The  same  route  also  opened  up 
communications  into  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the 
state.  The  favorite  southern  route  was  by  way  of  the  National 
Road  from  Wheeling  through  central  Ohio  into  southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  on  or  along  on  either  side  of  this  route  may 
be  noted  many  stations. 

By  1839  the  feeling  made  itself  apparent  in  the  Board  that 
Ohio  had  been  well-manned  up  to  that  time  and  that  considering 
the  steady  and  substantial  growth  of  the  denomination  in  the 
state,  the  society  was  justified  in  enlarging  its  work  in  other 
and  more  western  fields.  This  sentiment  takes  form  in  ouch  ut¬ 
terances  as  that  made  by  Rev.  Alfred  Bennett  before  the  society 
in  this  year:  ”The  West  is  already  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  people  there  are  talking  of  going  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon  to  settle.  Consequently  there  was  a  re- 
distribution  of  appointments  after  1839  which  saw  a  gradual 
withdrawal  from  Ohio,  while  in  the  other  states  of  the  North¬ 
west,  there  was ,  for  the  most  part,  a  steady  increase  of  ap¬ 
pointments  up  to  1848;  and  Iowa  in  this  year  by  steady  increase 
had  twelve  appointments. 

Some  gleanings  from  the  reports40  of  the  missionar i es  in 
the  five  states  of  our  territory  will  add  further  interest  and 
light.  In  1838  the  report  from  Ohio  indicates  ”a  transition  and 
the  last  year  the  improvement  has  been  seen  principally  in  the 
erection  of  meeting-houses”.  The  Baptist  cause,  another  mission- 

38.  Peck,  Guide  for  Emigrants,  1837  p.  373 
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ary  writes  in  the  same  year,  "  is  on  as  good  a  footing  as  that 
of  any  other  denomination.”  and  he  bases  this  opinion  on  the 
activity  everywhere  apparent.  In  1841  especial  attention  is  cal¬ 
led  to  the  splendid  work  of  one  of  the  missionaries  who  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  his  f el low-countrymen ,  the  wel3h  who  have 
twelve  or  thirteen  settlements.  In  the  40' 3  there  were  gratify¬ 
ing  results  manifesting  themselves  increasingly  in  the  growth 
of  missionary  spirit  and  responsibility  so  that  many  societies 
became  auxiliary  to  the  main  society.  This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  the  receipts  which  the  Home  Mission  Society  receives  from 
the  State  Convention  after  1842;  and  the  independent  employment 
of  missionaries  by  that  body  amounted  to  thirty-five  in  1844. 

The  reports  from  Indiana  were  at  first  filled  with  a  de¬ 
plorable  anti-mission  spirit  and  objections  to  a  ’’hireling 
ministry”  which  sadly  crippled  the  work.  Hut  these  barriers 
however,  were  steadfastly  assailed  and  finally  broken  down. 

The  first  signs  of  conquest  over  these  errors  were  discerned 
in  the  Wabash  Association  which  in  1833  ’’exhibits  excellent 
spirit  and  in  the  Union  Association  which,  in  the  same  year, 
supports  by  its  missionary  society  two  missionaries.  In  1834 
there  was  a  disposition  partially  aroused  to  support  their 
preachers.  The  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  pioneer  la¬ 
borers  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  all  through  this  period  was 
prodigious  and  it  was  most  largely  by  their  efforts  that  the 
state  eventually  removed  from  its  Baptist  scutcheon  the  blot 
of  opposition  to  the  very  cause  which  gave  birth  to  so  many 
of  its  churehes. 

But  the  number  of  the  missionaries  was  altogether  inade- 


quate  to  the  need  and  consequently  the  men  on  the  field  devoted 
themselves  with  redoubled  efforts  in  order  to  make  up  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  these  deficiencies.  In  1836  one  man  reports  rang¬ 
ing  over  three  Indiana  counties  containing  a  total  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles  and  having  twenty-five  churches,  hut  fev;  of 
which  had  stated  preaching  more  than  once  a  month.  Another  re¬ 
ports  in  1846  that  he  labors  under  great  disadvantages,  be¬ 
cause  his  field  is  so  extensive  that  he  "is  obliged  to  be  fully 
half  of  his  time  on  horseback,  plunging  through  the  thick  for¬ 
ests  from  one  extreme  point  to  another  amidst  all  sorts  of  wea¬ 
ther,  and  difficulties  common  to  a  new  country . " 

Illinois, in  the  early  years  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  representatives,  manifested  a  large  degree  of  the 
stin.e  anti-mission  spirit  which  also  existed  in  Indiana.  This 
was  then  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  work  here.  But  aa  early  as 
1835  it  was  reported  that  this  state  seemed  destined  to  be  in 
some  respects  the  most  important  of  the  Western  States.  The 
denomination  had  made  rapid  strides  in  the  previous  three  years 
and  missionary  efforts  were  receiving  highly  successful  and 
salutary  rewards.  The  same  reports  of  promising  aspects  of  the 
work  characterise  the  year  1838,  and  in  tl  is  year  a  momentous 
event  occurred  in  the  union  of  the  Illinois  Convpntion  with 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  by  invitation  of  the  former,  to  cm- 

^  a-gent  among  them  for  which  they  pledged  to  pay  one  third 
of  all  missionary  expenses  in  the  state. 

In  1846  the  State  Convention  was  declared  to  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  promoting  the  missionary  cause.  A  further  very  clear 
evidence  of  the  permeating  affect  of  the  zeal  and  unswerving 
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efforts  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  laborers,  is  to  be  noted 
in  both  Illinois  and  Indiana  from  the  increasing  number  of  re¬ 
solutions  passed  by  the  associations  of  the  two  states  all 
through  the  last  decade  of  our  period,  recognising  "with  grat¬ 
itude  the  efforts  of  the  American  "Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 

.  and  that  we  further  recommend  to  our  churches  to 

give  the  cause  an  equal  distribution  of  their  contributions 
with  other  benevolent  societies."  Thus  the  devoted  labors  of 
the  missionaries  were  being  repaid. 

It-  has  already  been  stated  that  the  first  appointment 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  was  to  Michigan  Territory  and  that 
appointments  were  steadily  increased  up  to  16  in  the  first  five 
years.  This  can  be  explained  in  large  degree,  no  doutt,  by  the 
natural  interest  in  this  rapidly  growing  region,  and  because  of 
the  successful  advance  of  the  missionary  cause.  But  there  is 
further  significance  in  considering  this  field  of  "uncommon 
importance"  as  it  was  reported  in  1836,  from  the  fact  that  in 
1835  a  constitution  was  framed  with  provision  for  three  rail¬ 
ways  of  vast  importance  extending  entirely  across  the  lower 
half  of  the  3tate ,  and  in  1837  admission  as  a  state  of  the 
Union  was  obtained. In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
rise  of  the  state,  missions  were  hampered  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  spirit  of  speculation  which  caused  considerable  disre¬ 
gard  for  religious  things,  and  also  by  a  general  business  de¬ 
pression.  But  the  prospects  of  the  denomination  were  brighten¬ 
ing  in  1839.  The  following  years  were  filled  with  generous 
response, even  in  the  midst  of  trying  times  and  a  deranged 
currency.  And  firm  foundations  were  laid  by  the  missionaries 
there . 
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The  work  cf  the  Society  in  Wisconsin  was  unique  in  that 
missionaries  were  on  the  ground  coincident  with  the  organisation 
of  the  first  churches  and  were  able  to  be  of  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  in  laying  solid  foundations  and  inculcating  deap  princi¬ 
ples.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  "ministers  to  be  useful  here"  one 
reports  in  1843,  "should  be  such  as  are  useful  in  New  England 
and  New  York  as  the  emigrants  are  mostly  from  those  states." 

That-  the  social  character  of  the  Territory"  was  in  a  very  dis¬ 
organised  condition  and  greatly  in  need  of  the  infusion  of 
moral  and  religious  3tamna  is  apparent  from  such  reports  as 
the  following. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  people  and  progress  of 
society  in  these  extreme  western  settlements  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  Universalists ,Free  Thinkers,  and  various 
others  are  pressing  into  that  region;  that  an  infidel  club 
has  been  formed  and  hold  meetings  for  discussion,  or  the 
ridicule  of  religion  every  Lord's  Day;  and  that  not  less  than 
four  dancing  masters  were  pursuing  their  vocation  in  the 
county  last  winter.  Mr.  C.  is  industriously  laboring  to  coun¬ 
teract  these  things  by  numerous  appointments  for  preaching 
and  prayer-meetings;  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  dancing  schools, 
he  has  a  good  teacher  of  sacred  music  employed  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  points. 

We  have  now  completed  the  review  of  the  Home  Mission  Soc¬ 
iety's  work  in  the  Northwest  Territory'  which,  considered  as  it 
properly  should  be,  the  continuation  of  the  Work  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Society,  represents- very  nearly  a  half  century"  of 


41.  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Report  1848  p.  62 
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missionary  labor  in  this  field  by  the  Baptists.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table42  showing  the  number  of  missionaries  employed  by  the 
Home  Mission  Society  during  its  work  to  the  end  of  our  period 
furMshe3  elucidating  data.  Furthermore,  as  the  foundations  of 
the  Home  Mission  Society  laid  during  the  period  here  treated 
were  of  inestimable  importance  for  the  operations  in  the  Far 
West  following  1850  to  the  present,  both  as  to  policies  of 
occupation  and  apportionment  of  laborers,  a  map  is  also  pre¬ 
sented  showing  the  location  of  missionaries  of  the  society  at 
the  p  r e  se  n t  t ime . 4 ^ 

One  important  aspect  of  Horne  Missions  it  may  be  thought 
has  been  overlooked,  viz.  work  for  the  Indians  of  this  Terri¬ 
tory.  But  mention  of  this  has  not  been  in  connection  with 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  because  such  work  at  this  period  was 
carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  this  society  in  1317  3ent  Beck  and  Welch  to 
St.  Louis  they  gave  them  instructions  "to  neglect  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  promote  the  benefit  tif  the  Indians  of  the  West".  These 
injunctions  we re  carefully  observed  as  their  report  to  the 

Board  of  the  next  year  clearly  shows;  for  they  transmitted  a 

■ 

lengthy  description  of  the  location  of  most  of  the  tribes  with 
in  a  radius  of  400  miles  of  ST.  Loui3.  But  the  fact  that  the 
most  of  these  Indians  were  inaccessible  to  them  from  their 
station  at  St.  Louis,  and  that  there  was  a  vast  multitude  of 
destitute  whites  all  about  them,  made  it  seem  advisable  that 
the  major  part  of  their  work  be  devoted  to  the  latter  while f 

42.  Compiled  from  AM.  Bap.  Home  Mission  Soc .  Reports 

43.  Missions  January  1914  p.  14 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD,  1913 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

E.  T.  TOMLINSON 
W.  J.  GRIPPIN 

R.  M.  VAUGHAN 
W.  B.  HALE 
H.  J.  VOSBURGH 
R.  D.  LORD 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

J.  G.  AFFLECK 

J.  H.  CASE 

E>.  G.  GARABRANT 

JAMES  M.  HUNT 

EDGAR  L.  MARSTON 

W.  L.  PERKINS 


MISSIONARY  COMMITTEE 

R.  E.  FARRIER 
THOMAS  J.  VILLERS 

E.  J.  BROCKETT 
A.  T.  FOWLER 

'F.  M.  GOODCHILD 
H.  G.  BEEMAN 
A.  S.  HOBART 

CHURCH  EDIFICE  COHniTTEE 

W.  C.  P.  RHOADES 
W.  W.  FRYE 
R.  T.  WILTBANK 
JAMES  McILRAVY 
JOHN  SNAPE 
J.  A.  De  ARMONDS 

F.  T.  GALPIN 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

D.  G.  GARABRANT 
J.  G.  AFFLECK 

E.  T.  TOMLINSON 
W.  C.  P.  RHOADES 

R.  E.  FARRIER 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


1.  Prayer. 

2.  Calling  of  the  Roll. 

3.  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Last  Meeting. 

4.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5.  Communications  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

6.  Reports  from  Standing  Committees. 

7.  Report  of  Auditors. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Business. 


Baptist,  Missionaries  appointed  by 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
in  Mississippi  Valley 

1832-1850 


Year 

Ohio 

Ind 

.  Ill. 

Mo. 

Mich,  vrisc. 

Iowa  Minn. 

Total 

1833 

14 

7 

9 

9 

3 

42 

1834 

15 

12 

9 

9 

6 

51 

1835 

16 

13 

16 

8 

12 

65 

1836 

25 

8 

22 

10 

16 

81 

1837 

21 

11 

23 

7 

15 

1 

1 

79 

1838 

17 

12 

21 

12 

12 

2 

2 

78 

1839 

18 

10 

23 

13 

10 

1 

2 

77 

1840 

12 

11 

18 

12 

5 

2 

3 

63 

1841 

11 

10 

11 

6 

6 

2 

2 

48 

1842 

9 

11 

15 

8 

9 

3 

6 

61 

1843 

6 

8 

11 

8 

o 

i/ 

6 

7 

55 

1844 

4 

7 

11 

7 

9 

6 

8 

52 

1845 

14 

19 

7 

11 

11 

10 

72 

1846 

14 

23 

6 

7 

13 

11 

74 

1847 

1 

20 

32 

5 

8 

20 

10 

96 

1848 

3 

19 

30 

4 

21 

19 

12 

108 

1849 

4 

14 

24 

1 

28 

12 

13 

96 

1850 

2 

8 

O  O 

CjCj 

18 

13 

14  2 

79 

Total  178 

209 

339 

132 

205  116  111  2 

Compiled  : 

from 

table 
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»»  y 

»  ■ 

• Y . ,1833 ,pp 

.  35,6; 

and 

supplemented 

by 

data  from  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Reports. 
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every  opportunity  would  1°  sought  to  do  good  amongst  local  tribes. 

A  year  previous  to  this  report,  however,  the  Board  had 
corresponded  with  Rev.  Issac  Me. Coy  and  before  his  formal  ap¬ 
pointment  had  expressed  the  desire  that  he  labor  to  the  east 
of  Peck  and  Welch  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  extend  his  labors 
to  the  Indians.  Me. Coy  received  his  appointment  in  the  autumn 
of  181?  and  was  the  first  to  be  designated  exclusively  to  the 
Indians.  About  a  month  after  receiving  his  notification  he  com¬ 
municated  with  General  Thomas  Posey,  United  States  agent  for 
the  Weas,  Miami s,  and  Pdckapoos,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
was  making  progress  towards  a  location  among  these  tribes  when 
the  death  of  General  Posey  seriously  interfered  with  hi3  plans. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1813  he  was  successful  in  establishing  his 
abode  with  his  family  on  the  shores  of  the  Wabash  where  with 
many  different  tribes  all  about  him,  he  put  forth  strenuot3 
efforts  to  overcome  their  prejudice  and  prove  to  them  his  friend¬ 
ly  designs. 

These  efforts  were  30  successful  that  in  the  course  of 
one  year  he  had  gathered  nine  or  ten  native  children  whom  he 
took  into  his  own  family  to  instruct.  But  the  work  was  carried 
on  under  such  difficulties  that  some  more  advantageous  location 
■was  highly  desirable.  In  exploring  much  time  and  energy  was 
3pent;  and  when  a  location  was  about  decided  upon  among  the 
Miami  on  the  Massassinawa,  an  urgent  invitation  came  from  a 
Miami  chief  to  locate  at  Port  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  St.  Mary ’ s 
River.  The  fact  also  that  the  Agent  and  many  others  urged  this 
point  for  hi3  station  caused  Me. Coy  to  decide  to  move  thence. 

Consequently  in  1820  he  removed  his  family  with  six  Indian 
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children  to  Fort  Wayne.  Here  the  Indian  agent  gave  land  and 
houses  rent  free  and  aided  otherwise  in  setting  up  the  n.ission 

establishment.  The  new  location  was  well  situated  at  a  central 

/ 

point  among  the  Miamis,  Pottawottamis,  Ottawas,  and  Shawanoes. 

The  work  now  began  to  show  greater  success.  The  school  commec- 
ed  with  eight  Indian  pupils  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  had 
forty-eight.  Fetter  opportunities  were  also  afforded  to  help 
make  the  mission  somewhat  self-supporting  and  furnish  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  of  the  nobility  and  usefulness  of  work  and  the 
disgrace  of  idleness,  by  cultivating  thirty  acres  of  land  and 
mowing  the  prairies. 

In  1822  the  school  had  reached  the  high  water  mark,  having 
risen  to  120  but  meanwhile  the  treaty  of  Chicago  had  taken  place, 
which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  station  from  Fort  Wayne 
in  December  1822.  The  new  site  was  fifty  miles  to  the  northwest 
on  St.  Joseph  river,  in  Michigan  Territory.  The  Pottawottamis 
granted  a  square  mile  of  land  for  mission  premises,  in  addition 
to  $1000  a  year  secured  to  them  for  fifteen  years  by  the  general 
government  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  and  blacksmith,  both  of 
whom  might  be  chosen  by  the  Poard.  44 

The  new  station  named  Carey  in  honor  of  Rev.  William  Carey 
of  India,  was  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph  river 
and  one  hundred  fror  the  nearest  white  inhabitants.  Two  years 
after  the  arrival  at  Carey  the  mission  was  reported  in  ^  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  ,  and  the  prospects  for  commencing  new  stations 
was  encouraging,  while  the  school  in  1825  numbered  ninety- two. 


44.  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Mission  Report.  1822 
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At  first  efforts  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Ottawas 
was  not  warmly  received  by  them,  But  soon  one  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  chiefs  looked  more  favorably  upon  such  a  project.  So  Mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  were  extended  by  the  little  band  of  workers  at 
Carey  to  this  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  River  which  for 
the  two  years  previous  to  1886  was  maintained  as  an  outstation 
of  Carey.  In  that  year,  however,  Me. Coy  upon  the  arrival,  in 
Michigan,  of  newly  appointed  missionaries,  went  with  a  few  as¬ 
sistants  to  Thomas,  as  the  new  station  was  called  after  Dr. 
Thomas  of  India  and  established  there  a  permanent  work.  Soon 
a  school  was  doing  good  work  with  twenty  to  forty  pupils  in 
the  succeeding  years. 

In  the  same  year  that  Thomas  was  permanently  established 
the  work  at  Carey  station  bore  good  fruit  in  that  seven  pro¬ 
mising  Indian  lads  were  taken,  to  be  educated  by  Me. Coy,  to 
Hamilton  Institute,  U.Y,  and  two  others  were  placed  in  a  med¬ 
ical  school  in  Vermont.  But  the  next  few  years  the  work  at 
Carey  and  Thomas  was  materially  affected  by  the  inroads  con¬ 
stantly  made  upon  them  by  extending  settlements,  the  policy 
of  the  government  regarding  cession  of  land,  and  the  un¬ 
settled  minds  of  the  Indians  over  their  uncertain  rights  and 
imminent  prospect  of  removal  West  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
condition  of  affairs  led  to  a  rapid  decline  in  the  prospects 
of  the  Carey  Mission,  and  in  1830  all  but  one  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  withdrawn  to  the  Thomas  station. 

This  station  for  a  few  years  longer  escaped  the  evil  at¬ 
tendant  upon  removing  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  location  justified  the  expectation  that 
the  tribes  here  would  be  unmolested  for  several  years  at 
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least.  Some  enlargement  of  the  work  therefore  took  place  about 
the  year  1835,  vtLgh  the  school  rose  to  it3  highest  point.  But 
in  1936  this  station  was  finally  obliged  to  be  given  up  owing 
to  the  cession  of  the  Indian  lands  to  the  government  in  Nov¬ 
ember.  One  of  the  missionaries,  however,  removed  with  some 
Indian  families  to  Richland,  Michigan,  fifty  miles  southeast 
of  Thomas,  where  he  continued  his  efforts  for  the  Indians  be¬ 
yond  the  period  treated  in  this  paper.  A  school  was  opened  the 
following  year  and  prospered  until  1846  when  the  same  conditions 
which  had  operated  previously  caused  rapid  deterioration  among 
the  natives. 

The  story  of  another  station  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions, during  the  period,  should  now  be  brieflj’- 
sketched,  in  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  work  done  for 
the  Indians.  This  was  the  Sault  St.  Marie  station,  Michigan, 
situated  fifteen  miles  below  the  southeast  end  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  the  Chippeway  or  Objibwa  Indians.  The  station  was  commenc¬ 
ed  in  1826,  promising  the  best  advantage  not  only  to  the  Indians 
but  also  to  be  of  great  usefulness  to  the  United  States  garri¬ 
son  in  that  vicinity.  Col.  Schoolcraft  extended  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  government  aid  was  secured  for  the  mission.  The 
type  of  work  carried  on  by  the  missionaries  here  is  indicated 
in  the  report  of  1830,  which  relates  that  Mr.  Bingham  devotes 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  the  school  on  week  days, 
while  or?  Sabbaths  he  preaches  to  the  citizens,  including  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  in  the  morning  to  the 

Indians  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  to  a  Branch  con¬ 
gregation  affording  in  this  way  the  means  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  all  the  population. 
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This  work  was  conducted  on  quite  a  large  scale  so  that  in 
different  years  extensive  tours  were  made  to  the  numerous  trihe3 
about  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron  and  preach¬ 
ing  and  school  privileges  were  more  or  less  regularly  extended. 
Thus  outstations  were  maintained  on  Green  Hay,  Tekwamenon ,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Michipocoton  on  the  northern 
border  and  other  joints.  The  school  at  the  Sault  station  rose 
steadily  for  the  most  part  until  in  the  latter  part  of  our  pe¬ 
riod,  it  had  seventy  pupils.  The  ’work  also  showed  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  conversion  of  the  Indians  and  church  organisation. 

This  important  aspect  of  the  Indian  work  in  connection 
with  the  three  missions  Carey,  Thomas  and  Gault  St.  Marie 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  first  church  organised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work  was  by  Me.  Coy  at  Fort  ^ayne  in  1822, 
consisting  of  eight  missionaries,  two  Indian  women  and  a 
’’black  man”.45  This  church  was  prospered  so  that  it  later  had 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  members,  many  of  whom  were  Indians. 
The  church  at  Thomas  was  formed  in  1832  and  soon  hc».d  twenty- 
four  members.  This  number  was  considerably  depleted  by  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  Indiar.3,  but  the  church  recovered 
itself  again  at  Richland  and  numbered  twenty-five  in  1846.~~ 

At  Sault  a  church  of  six  members  was  constituted  in  1830  and 
in  three  years  thereafter  numbered  fifty,  including  nine 
soldiers.  Another  church  was  organised  at  Michipocoton  in 
1839  with  eleven  members  and  increased  to  thirty-four  in  1842. 

A  fifth  church  connected  with  the  Sault  station  was  situated 

45.  Me. Coy,  Baptist  Indian  Missions  p.  154ff 

46.  Miss.  Jubilee  American  Bap.  Mis3.  Union  pp.  468,9 
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at  Tikuamina  and  had  32  members  in  184C.  '  One  other  church 
should  be  mentioned  as  the  fruit  of  the  Indian  work.  Thi3  is 
the  Brotherton  Indian  Baptist  Church,  situated  at  Calumet,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  in  T,risconsin  Territory. 
It  came  into  the  territory  in  1828  in  a  body  and,  therefore, 
was  really  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the  present  State  of 
Wisconsin . 49 

Before  closing  this  sketch  of  the  Indian  work,  mention 
should  be  made  of  some  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  other 
denominations  during  the  period.  49  The  Methodists  had  a 
mission  among  the  Pottawottamis  on  Pox  River,  Illinois,  from 
1823-30  and  another  among  the  Wyandot 3  on  Huron  River,  Mich¬ 
igan  which  had  fifty  pupils  in  its  school  in  1830.  There  was 

an  Ppiscopal  station  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  for  Menominees 

♦ 

from  1825-40.  The  Presbyterians  had  missions  among  the  Weas 
and  Iowas  and  the  Congregationaliats  had  a  station  for  the 
Maumee  in  Ohio  and  one  for  the  Stockbridge  tribe  in  Michigan 
and  another  in  the  same  State  at  Mackinaw,  with  23.  30  and 
104  pupils  in  the  schools,  respectively,  in  1830.  Thus,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  work  of  these  denominations,  it  is  not  assuming 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Baptist  work  for  the  Indians  at  this 
time  was  a  creditable  one. 

The  home  mission  work  of  the  Baptists  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  would  be  very  imperfectly  represented  if  there  were 


47.  Miss.  Jubilee  American  Bap.  Mias.  Union  p.  431 

48.  Smith,  History  of  Western  Baptists  p.  188 

Qj.art  rly  Register  American  education  Society  p.  gOff 
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no  estimation  in  thia  paper  of  the  personal  agents  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  and  supplementing  the  plans  of  the  organised  agents. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  present  a  Just  conception  of  the 
heroic,  masterly  and  devoted  service  of  the  missionaries  who  la¬ 
bored,  physically  and  mentally,  undergoing  privations  and  dangers 
in  order  that  they  might  be  true  heralds  of  the  Cross  and  bear  up 
the  standard  in  a  land  which  they  were  fully  convinced  should 
one  day  rule  the  nation. 

Yet  it  may  be  more  fully  realised  that  these  men  and  women 
were  real  pioneers  of  civilisation  as  well  as  of  religion  if 
it  is  called  to  mind  that  they  were  on  the  ground  before  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  most  of  the  great  issues  and  improvements  of 
the  Northwest  were  discussed  and  carried  out,  and  that  their 
influence  in  many  of  these  concerns  was  very  great.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  this  subject,  but  only  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  missionaries  during  this  critical  adolescent  period  of  state¬ 
building,  were  among  the  best  Informed  citizens  regarding  not 
only  the  conditions  of  the  people  but  also  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  and  could,  therefore,  furnish  valuable  counsel 
on  many  matters.  That  such  counsel  was  actually  sought  and  free¬ 
ly  given  there  is  ample  evidence  from  the  frequent  references 
of  the  missionaries  to  conferences  which  they  enjoyed  with 

governors  and  legislators  of  the  states  and  territories  during 
this  time. 

Moreover,  the  high  character  of  the  service  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  pioneers  io  tetter  appreciated  when  It  is  known  that  they 
labored  with  deep  consecration  and  joy  of  service  rather  than 
from  any  thought  of  pecuniary  gain.  Thie  was  pitably  small, 
at  all  times  and  indeed  uterly  incommensurate  with  the  service 
rendered.  But  there  was  no  fault-finding;  rather,  expressions 


of  satisfaction  and  the  hope  that  health  and  strength  would  be 
granted  so  that  extended  efforts  might  be  undertaken.  AI30  in 
describing  the  type  of  men  and  women  needed  in  the  Territory 
they  invariably  declared,  "we  want  no  men  who  love  their  ease 
more  than  ministerial  labors.  None  need  come  who  do  not  calcu¬ 
late  to  endure  hardships,  privations  and  fatigues.  We  want  men 
.  who  desire  not  to  live  at  ease,  but  to  wear  out  in  ser¬ 
vice  .  " 

But  a  very  poor  and  f ragmentary  impression  would  be  given 
if  the  idea  i3  conveyed  that  Baptist  activities  were  carried 
on  during  this  time  primarily  by  the  clergy  and  missionaries. 

Such  is  far  from  the  truth,  for  each  one  of  the  states  or  ter¬ 
ritories  of  uiliu  ^>0  .tied  had  large  numbers  of  active,  energetic, 
talented,  aggressive  and  responsive  laymen  who  were  alive  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  social,  civic  and  religious  a3- 
pacts  of  life.  Any  comprehensive  notice  of  all  these  cannot 
here  be  entered  into,  but  reference  should  be  made  briefly  to 
the  large-minded  and  large-hearted  *  service  which  wa3  so  effi¬ 
ciently  rendered  for  both  state  and  church. 

Judges  Bunlevy  and  norwin  of  Ohio,  both  served  for  many 
years  on  the  bench  and  in  their  State  Legislatures;  men  of 
high  ability  invincible  courage,  unswerving  in  duty  and  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  public  weal.  Such  another  was  James  M.  Hoyt,LL.D., 
a  man  of  "varied  talents , services  and  learning",  who  connected 
with  the  Baptist  churches  in.  Utica  and  Cleveland  at  different 
times  travelled  over  the  state  extensively  and  became  very  pro¬ 
minent  in  state  ccim  lie*  x 0 nal  cii  1  bti. i*s  •  T^r  «  Hoyt  i 3  cut/  one  r* c * 
preservative  of  a  large  family  of  Hoyts  who  later  held  promi- 
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nent  positions  in  denominational  and  civic  circles. One  more 
of  Ohio’s  sons  is  mentioned  as  a  type  of  the  energetic  and 
successful  business  men  permeated  with  the  religious  spirit. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  ’’the  business  of  fire-insurance  owes 
as  much  to  him  as  the  telegraph  to  Morse,  or  the  railways  to 
George  Stephenson.”  Thi3  was  Bphraim  Robbins. 

Indiana  was  also  well  represented  by  a  host  of  vigorous 
Baptist  laymen  such  as  Judge  Jesse  S.  Holman,  father  of  Hon. 
William  0.  Holman,  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives;  Hon.  Milton  Stapp  who  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  and  was  twice  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State;  Rev,  J. L. Richmond, M. D. , foremost  in  planting  of  church- 
83,  founding  educational  institutions,  and  exerting  himself  to 
secure  salutary  conditions  of  life  for  both  body  and  soul;  and 
the  Vawter  brothers,  John,  William  and  Achilles  each  of  whom 
held  responsible  positions  and  extended  wide  influence.  John 
Vawter  was  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  a  business  man  as  well 
as  minister  natural  and  recognised  leader,  he  became  the  first, 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Madison,  sheriff  of  Jefferson  and 
Clark  counties  and  United  States  marshal  for  the  State  of 
Indiana.  He  served  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1831,  in  the 
State  Senate  in  1836,  and  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
Convention  that  nominated  President  T«ylor.  He  was  as  good  a 
Baptist  as  he  was  a  citizen. 

The  Lemen  brothers  of  Illinois  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  exerting  a  very  strong  influence  throughout  that  state . 

Cyrus  Rdwarda ,LL .B.  was  one  of  the  prominent  figures  of  his  day 
in  the  states.  Born  in  Maryland,  acquiring  his  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  Kentucky,  and  thence  emigrating  to  Illinois,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  tar  at  Kaskaskia  in  1815.  Later  he  lived 
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In  Missouri,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Thomas  Benton  and  after 
14  years  came  to  Edwardaville ,  Illinois,  a  town  named  for  hi 3 
■brother,  Hon.  Ninian  Edwards  an  early  governor  of  Illinois 
when  it  was  a  territory.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  1832  to  1840  and  in  1837  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Governor.  His  public  career  and  efforts  for  hi3  fellow  cit¬ 
izens  were  pervaded  by  integrity,  high  principle  and  signal 
ability.  He  was  active  in  educational  interests,  both  denomina¬ 
tionally  and  state-wise,  being  largely  instrumental  in  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomington.  Hie  pub¬ 
lic  activity  and  usefulness  was  widely  recognised  and  the  Alton 
"'eekly  Telegraph  3aid  of  him,  "in  all  the  great  movements  in  the 
early  history  of  the  state  his  name  is  conspicuous,  and  in  all 
it  i3  recorded  with  honor." 

Another  prominent  laymen  of  Illinois  can  be  mentioned  in 
vhis  connection,  non.  Levi  D,  Boone, M.D. y  grand-nephew  of  Laniel 
Boone,  came  to  Illinois  in  1889  and  entered  the  office  of 
Lr.  B.F. Edwards  of  Edwardsville ,  served  in  the  Blackhawk  war 
in  command  of  a  company  of  cavalry  and  in  1836  removed  to  Chi¬ 
cago  where  he  served  in  positions  of  public  trust.  He  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  beloved  physician  serving  for  three  years  succeed¬ 
ing  1848  as  a  city  physician  during  the  cholera  epidemic  "fill¬ 
ing  that  position  of  exposure  and_  exhausting  labor  to  eminent 
acceptance.  ’  Six  years  he  served  as  alderman  of  the  city  and 
in  1855  was  elected  mayor.  For  many  years  a  deacon  of  the  First 
Bapti 3t  Church,  Chicago,  he  was  also  influential  in  all  denom¬ 
inational  enterprises  centering  at  Chicago. 

Two  prominent  figures  connected  with  the  Michigan  Baptists 
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history  are  Francis  P.  Browning  and  Major-general  Mason  Brayman. 
Mr.  Browning  wa 3  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Detroit 
church  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  building  up  the  city  by 
making  its  want3  known  throughout  the  country.  He  died  in  1834 
from  cholera  contracted  while  fearlessly  and  unselfishly  minis¬ 
tering  to  others  during  the  pestilence.  Major-general  Brayman 
was  a  man  of  very  great  versatility  and  service  to  many  states 
and  his  country.  Born  in  Hew  york  in  1813  he  became  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  the  printing  business  while  studying  at  the  same  time 
for  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  law  in  1836  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  removed  to  Michigan  where  he  became  prominent  in  law 
and  journalism.  For  a  short  time  he  lived  in  Ohio  and  then  he 
had  a  successful  career  as  editor  in  Kentucky  of  about  three 
years,  -is  next  move  was  to  Illinois  where  he  rendered  quite 
brilliant  service.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  Jesse 
J  *  homas  another  Baptist  lawman  of  Springfield.  Appointed 
by  Governor  Ford  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  the  State, 
he  gave  sucxi  satisfaction  that  he  was  later  given  other  po¬ 
sitions  of  great  moment.  His  career  during  the  Civil  War  was 
duly  recognised  by  the  President  and  General  Grant  and  the 
la4. ter  when  President  offered  him  the  Governorship  of  Idaho 
which  he  accepted.  General  Brayman  was  a  prominent  Baptist 
interested  in  every  good  work  and  at  the  head  of  many  state 
and  national  denominational  organisations. 

In  connection  with  the  aspect  of  personal  agents  in  the 
conquest  of  uhe  es^,  religiously,  it  is  desired  to  present 
a  mere  sketch  of  three  men  as  typical  leaders  of  their  day 
In  all  fields  of  usefulness.  In  this  categoi^  may  he  placed  men 


of  the  stamp  of  Thomas  W.  Merrill,  Isaac  Me. Coy  and  John  M. 

Peck.  These  men  were  bigger  in  their  conceptions,  plans  and 
achievements  than  any  state  or  sectional  interest  alone  for 
they  tuilded  for  national  security  and  generations  to  come. 

Thomas  W.  Merrill,  born  in  Maine  1802,  graduated  from  TTew- 
ton  Theological  Institution  in  1828.  Por  a  short  time  he  taught 
school,  but  soon  the  ever-increasing  tide  of  migration  west¬ 
ward  stirred  his  blood  to  follow  on  after.  Thus  taking  a  book 
agency  to  pay  his  way,  he  travelled  from  Maine  to  Michigan,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Detroit  May  23,  1829,  with  seven  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
Desirous  to  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Territory  he  made 
a  journey  of  200  miles  into  the  interior  on  foot  to  learn  for 
himself  the  actual  conditions.  Afterwards  settling  at  Ann  Arbor 
he  began  preaching  without  support  whatever  other  than  his  own 
meagre  resources.  In  the  winter  of  1829  he  opened  a  school  at 
the  same  place,  the  ’’first  of  its  kind  in  the  Territory . ^ 

But  he  had  larger  plans  and  consequently  petitioned  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Council  for  a  charter  for  a  school  to  be  called  the 
Michigan  and  Huron  Institute  having  an  academical  and  theolog¬ 
ical  department  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists. 
Merrill’s  efforts  were  untiring  in  the  establishment  of  educa¬ 
tional  foundations  for  Michigan  and  he,  furthermore,  performed 
valuable  work  in  serving  under  various  agencies,  often  gratui¬ 
tously,  but  always  advancing  the  cause  he  served  by  direction 
and  concentration  of  many  forces.  His  assistance  was  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Home  Mission 

Society,  because  of  the  critical  information  which  wa3  obtain¬ 
ed  through  his  minute  reports  of  conditions  throughout  the 

50.  Trowbridge,  History  of  Baptists  in  Michigan  p.  84 
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settled  portions  of  the  state . 

The  work  of  Isaac  Me. Coy  in  establishing  Baptist  rr.issiori3 
for  the  Indiana  has  already  teen  referred  to.  But.  his  labors 
were  much  more  significant  in  a  wider  sphere  of  influence, 
which  affected  the  Governor's  policy  regarding  the  removal  of 
the  Indians.  A  genuine  friend  of  thi3  people,  he  lived  with 
them,  learned  their  language  and  accustomed  himself  to  their 
mode  of  life  and  thought.  He  was, therefore , regarded  by  them 
as  a  prized  counselor  while  the  national  government  reposed 
unusual  confidence  In  his  Judgment  on  questions  concerning  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  different  tribes.  Owing  to  degrading  influences 
introduced  in  their  midst  and  greatly  multiplied  by  the  encroach¬ 
ing  settlements  and  the  white 'man's  unmoral  prosecution  of  his 
commercial  interests,  he  early  favored  a  scheme  which  should 
remove  the  Indians  from  contact  with  3uch  deteriorating  envir¬ 
onment.  Consequently  he  was  active  in  stimulating  his  Board 
to  memorialize  Congress  upon  the  propriety  of  establishing  an 
Indian  Reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He,  himself, made 
many  trips  to  Washington  on  this  business  and  his  advise  and 
services  were  valued  so  highly  that  in  1828  Mr.  Me. Coy  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  government  an  agent  to  accompany  a  delegation 
of  certain  tribes  on  an  exploration  expedition  through  the  terri¬ 
tory  contemplated  for  the  Indians.  After  the  celebrated  act  of 
1830  he  presented  his  resignation  to  the  Baptist  Board  in  order 
to  accept  the  office  of  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs.51  For  many 
years  he  lived  in  Indian  Territory  and  was  instrumental  In  the 
formation  of  the  American  Indian  Mission  Association  in  1843, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary.  His  long 
career  of  devotion  to  the  Indians  was  ended  in  1846  by  his  much 

51.  Gammell,  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions  p.  331 


lamented  death.  He  has  teen  counted  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  John  Hliot  as  a  ’’great  apostle  to  the  Indians.” 

As  ha3  teen  fittingly  said  ”  there  were  saints  in  these 
days.”  Such  certainly  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense  wtts 
John  Mason  Peck,  many  aspects  of  whose  career  presents  such 
voluminous  and  versatile  characteristics  that  his  contributions 
can  scarcely  more  than  be  touched  upon  in  this  paper.  Through 
the  whole  of  our  period  he  was  connected  with  Paptist  Societies 
and  acted  as  an  invaluable  general  and  exploring  agent  and  mo- 
tilizer  of  forces.  Moreover,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Northwest 
as  an  edi  i-or  of  to  *»h  3GC u  x e  1  x ki w ^ ^ ^ u  i u  an  au th o r 
of  recognised  ability.  ^Tith  incessant  activity  he  was  always 
reaching  out  for  opportunities  to  employ  every  means  of  benefit¬ 
ing  domestic,  social  and  religious  conditions.  As  a  means  to¬ 
wards  this  end  he  secured  a  wide  distribution  of  secular  and 
religious  literature,  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  many 
societies  for  the  elevation  of  the  home  to  a  high  level,  intro¬ 
duced  measures  calculated  to  invigorate  local  and  national 
institutions,  and  infuse  all  with  the  conviction  that  the  lofty 
principles  of  righteousness  are  the  only  foundations  of  genuine 
character  and  government.  Of  genial  disposition  he  was  attentive¬ 
ly  listened  to  in  the  home,  on  the  road  or  in  the  pulpit  and 
his  counsels  were  generally  highly  prized.  Holding  a  very  high 
estimation  of  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  the  eradicator  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  transformer  of  immoral  and  irreligious  conditions 
he  advocated  the  founding  of  educational  institutions  with  the 
freest  possible  access  to  the  people. 

Beyond  all  these  and  other  accompli shm^nts ,  he  may  be  truly 
reckoned,  an  able  missionary  statesman  who  has  left  his  impress 
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upon  our  national  Matory.  This  aspect  cannot  here  he  dwelt 
upon,  hut  ia  desired  briefly  to  call  attention  to  hia  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  determining  of  one  great  struggle,  viz.,  the 
question  in  1824,  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Illinois. 
Peck  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Governor  Coles  and  Joined 
with  him  in  preventing  any  amendment  of  the  constitution  which 
should  permit  slavery  to  become  an  institution  of  the  state. 

"No  man  was  more  prominent  a3  a  leader”  than  he,  and  ”his  plan 
of  organising  the  counties,  by  a  central  committee  with  branch¬ 
es  in  every  neighborhood,  was  carried  out  by  his  own  exertions 
and  personal  supervision,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  sav- 

co 

ing  the  state.”'"  '  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  such  labors  that 
Harvard  University  bestowed  upon  him  a  doctorate  in  185] .  Of 
such  men,  moreover,  it  has  rightly  been  said  ’’the  men  and  women 
who  made  the  Middle  West  were  idealists,  and  they  had  the  pow¬ 
er  and  will  to  make  their  dream3  come  true.” '  ^ 

After  this  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  the 
^est  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  this  period;  the 
aroused  consciousness  of  Baptists  of  the  East  that  adequate 
efforts  should  be  made  to  meet  these  conditions  for  the  good 
of  the  country  as  well  as  the  Baptist- cause ;  the  attack  upon 
the  ,rest  by  mean3  of  the  organised  and  personal  agents;  it 
seems  proper  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  results  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  activity  of  these  many  efforts  during  the 
period  of  thirty-five  years. 

Bue  to  the  particular  Baptist  polity  these  results  showed 
then, selves  primarily  along  the  line  of  the  rapid  formation  of 

52.  Clark,  Leavening  the  Nation  p.  66 

53.  Professor  F.J. Turner  (Lectures) 
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Baptist  churches,  associations  and  conventions.  By  inherent 
elements  grounded  in  a  strong  Belief  in  Baptist  principles  and 
an  unbounded  evangelistic  zeal  which  reached  out  to  the  farthes" 
limits  of  each  community,  churches,  at  first  few,  increased  by 
the  natural  process  of  dispersion  of  their  members, who  erected 
branches  of  the  mother  church,  finally  became  independent,  and 
then  themselves  again  carried  on  this  same  process.  In  this 
natural  expansion,  the  churches,  from  the  first,  even  when  few 
in  number,  manifested  a  propensity  to  desire  fellowship  for 
purposes  of  encouragement  and  larger  service.  This  operated 
for  the  formation  of  Associations  and  these  organisations  at 
first  embraced  large  sections  of  territory  due  to  the  wide  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  few  churches.  Then  as  the  work  grew  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  single  association  easily  and  profitably  to  handle, 
other  associations  were  formed  by  amicable  agreement  of  readjust¬ 
ment  of  boundaries.  The  conventions  too,  resulted  from  the  en¬ 
largement  and  alignment  of  churches  and  associations  which 
necessitated  some  more  efficient  means  for  prosecuting  the 
work  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  this  expansion  pro¬ 
ceeded  and  the  whole  work  was  carried  on  will  be  more  fully 
understood  when  it  is  realised  that  in  that  day  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  much  more  difficult  than  today.  Bor  many  years 
the  only  means  of  travel  was  on  foot  cr  horseback.  Not  until 
near  the  end  of  the  period  here  treated  were  railroads  oper¬ 
ated  to  any  great  extent  in  the  Northwest  Territory  as  the 
following  table54  shows. 


54.  The  Bailway  Library  1911  (3rd  aeries)  p.  457 
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Railroads  in  the  "Northwest  'Territory" 


State 

Mileage 
1840  i860 

Ohio 

30 

5?5 

Indiana 

228 

Ulinoi  s 

111 

Mi chigan 

50 

342 

Wisconsin 

50 

Northwest 

Territory  80 

1306 

The  formation  of  the  churches  in  the  midst  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  was  largely  du*,  to  the  activities  of  the  missionaries, 
who  let  no  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution  of 
their  work.  Thus,  in  light  of  the  facilities  of  travel,  and 
by  reference  to  the  maps  which  show  the  distribution  of  mission 
stations  in  the  several  states  one  can  very  easily  see  where 
churches  were  most  likely  to  develop.  A 3  a  matter  of  fact  the 
dates  of  the  organisation  of  the  churches  in  the  large  centers 
correspond  in  many  cases  with  the  period  of  the  prominent  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  missionaries.  Furthermore  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  local  ministers  were  also  largely  itinerant,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  most  of  the  towns  which  have  since  become 
prosperous  cities  developed  churches  during  this  period. 

For  example  churches  were  extant  in  Cleveland,  1833, Payton, 
1824,  Columbus,  1818,  Granville,  ,  and  Springfield,  ,Ohio; 

Indianapolis,  1822,  Fort.  Wayne,  183?,  Evansville,  184?,  and  South 
Fend,  1836,  Indiana;  Chicago,  1833,42,  Peoria,  1836,  Springfield, 
1830,  and  Decatur,  1843,  Illinois;  Milwaukee.  183?,  and  Racine, 
184^,  Wisconsin;  Detroit,  182?, 3?,  Grand  Rapids,  ,  Kalamazoo, 

1836,  and  Saginaw, 185?  ,  Michigan;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  -  all 
of  which  are  at  present  important  Baptist  centers  and  the  lead- 
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ing  large  citie3  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  associations  i3  inextri¬ 
cably  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Baptists  in  this  whole  re¬ 
gion;  arid,  if  the  present  treatment  permitted,  many  interesting 
phases  of  this  aspect  could  be  brought  cut.  Under  the  influences 
of  the  disintergrating  forces,  like  the  anti-mission  element, 
associations  formed  and  reformed,  while  tendencies  operated 
equally  to  bring  about  union  for  large  enterprises.  The  charts 
showing  the  origination  and  alignment  of  associations  in  the 
states  are  designed  to  indicate  something  of  this  process.  It 
may  be  said  of  the  conventions  that  they  passed  through  three 
periods,  viz.,  of  experimentation,  adjustment  and  agitation  and 
this  fact  accounts  largely  for  the  different  changes  that 
took  piace.  In  Ohio  and  Illinois  there  were  some  30  associations 
formed  in  addition  to  those  already  existent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period}  Indiana  developed  about  2?  more  than  she  had  in 
1815,  Michigan  13  and  Wisconsin  6. 

The  Conventions  were  the  large  centralised  local  agencies 
delegated  by  the  churches  and  «,ssuci&tiuns  to  carry  out  the 
great  interests  cherished  by  all.  Thus  their  main  objects  were, 
to  preach  the  gospel  and  plant  churches  throughout  their  whole 
domain ,  to  encourage  and  strengthen  weak  churehes  with  substan¬ 
tial  aid,  to  exert  bible  efforts  and  evangelism  by  every  possi¬ 
ble  means  and  to  further  the  cause  of  education,  especially  that 
of  the  rising  ministry.  Conventions  were  formed  to  carry  out 
such  aims  in  Ohio,  1886,  Indiana, 1834 ,  Michigan  Terri tory ,1 836 , 
and  Wisconsin  Territory,  1844.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
the  General  Convention  of  Western  Baptists  organised  in  1833  and 
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the  Northwestern  Convention  covering  northern  Illinois  part 
of  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  Territory  with  similar  hut  somewhat 
wider  activities  than  the  regular  state  organisation.  Py  re¬ 
ference  to  the  chart  showing  the  increase  in  members  and  church¬ 
es  during  the  period  it  may  he  deduced  that  after  the  formation 
of  the  conventions  in  each  3tate  and  the  entrance  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  there  follow¬ 
ed  in  the  next  year  a  more  rapid  development,  of  denominational 
strength . 

Thus,  in  characterising  the  chief  element  for  the  growth 
in  organisation  we  may  say  that  the  churches  conserved  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  units,  the  associations  solidified  the  churches 
in  bonds  of  fellowship  and  the  conventions  organised  the  various 
forces  and  directed  their  activi ties ' in  fields  of  wide  useful¬ 
ness  . 

we  cannot  omit  in  our  survey  of  the  Baptist  activities 
of  this  period  the  educational  foundations  which,  set  up  at  that 
time,  have  since  become  great  bulwarks  of  the  denomination  and 
are  still  exerting  a  powerful  influence  over  the  whole  North¬ 
west  Territory.  Baptists  were  foremost  among  other  denominations 
in  recognising  the  advantage  and  desirability  of  erecting  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  of  a  large  caliber  for  the  public  advance¬ 
ment  generally,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  trained  ministry.  Thus 
educational  plans  were  early  discussed  and  set  on  foot.  Steps 
were  taken  in  Ohio  as  early  as  1830  to  bring  about  the  formation 
of  a  "Literary  and  Theological  Seminary"  and  in  the  following 
year  Granville  was  agreed  upon  as  the  site  of  the  school.  The 
charter  for  the  "Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution" 
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was  secured  from  the  Legislature  1832.  This  institution  was 
later  known  as  Granville  College  and  in  1856  became  Denison 
University  in  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Hon.  "rilliam 
G.  Denison. 

The  formulation  of  educational  plans  in  Indiana  was  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  organisation  of  their  State  Convention.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  meeting  1834  the  first  3teps  were  taken 
in  the  formation  of  an  education  society  and  the  formal  organ¬ 
isation  was  consumated  in  1835.  Methods  of  agitation  and  pub¬ 
licity  were  at  once  adopted  and  measures  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  realisation  of  their  educational  desires  were 
carried  out.  Consequently  a  "Manual  Labor  Institute"  wa3  found¬ 
ed  in  1837  at  Franklin  and  in  1844  the  institution  was  charter¬ 
ed  as  Franklin  College . 

Hducational  foundations  in  Michigan  really  began  when 
Thomas  W.  Merrill  rode  into  Detroit  in  1829.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  hi 3  first  school  in  Ann  Arbor  and  his  attempt  to 
get  a  charter  for  an  institution  under  Baptist  auspices.  This 
failed  although  a  charter  was  granted  but  "to  an  academy  in 
the  narrow  control  of  one  village."  Dissatisfied  with  3uch  cir¬ 
cumscribed  conditions  he  put  forth  redoubled  efforts  to  secure 
a  broader  foundation.  Securing  the  support  of  Judge  Hldred, 

Merrill  came  Fast  in  1832  the  spring  that  the  Home  Mission  Soc¬ 
iety  was  formed  and  interviewing  some  of  the  prominent  Baptist 
leaders  and  laymen  at  that  time  received  seven  donations  of  ten 
dollars  each  for  the  ideal  school  which  he  contemplated  for 
Michigan.  Meanwhile  a  petition  for  a  charter  had  been  renewed 
and  this  was  granted  in  1833  to  the  "Michigan  and  Huron  Institute" 
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which  in  1855  was  incorporated  as  Kalamazoo  College. 

The  “Baptists  of  Wisconsin,  Just  hcfoio  the  close  o:  ,his 
period  also  began  looking  toward  a  plan  for  establishing 
educational  facilities.  But  the  earliest  Baptist  efforts  for 
higher  education  in  the  Northwest  Territory  were  made  by  Tr. 
Peck  of  Illinois.  Aa  early  as  1819  he  saw  that  some  method 
should  be  taken  to  ’’supplant”  such  common  schools  as  existed 
with  something  of  a  higher  order.  He  began  at  St.  Charles  to 
do  something  in  a  small  way.  But  for  several  years  he  became 
so  impressed  with  this  need  that  he  encouraged  friends  ^ast 
to  send  out  those  who  could  form  a  better  grade  of  teachers. 
This  became  a  movement  in  1833  when  there  was  organised  in 


Boston  the  ’’Northern  Baptist  Education  Society’,'  which  for  a  few 
years  placed  In  the  schools  of  the  Northwest  young  men  and 
women  of  good  qualifications  and  of  decided  moral  principles. 
While  3 till  at  St.  Charles,  however,  he  felt  that  something 
more  pretentious  should  be  undertaken  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  higher  education.  So  one  of  his  chief  objects  on  his  trip 
East  1826  was  to  get  sympathy  and  support  for  3uch  an  in¬ 
stitution.  Encouraged  by  funds  and  other  promised  assistance 
he  was  able  in  1827  to  found  the  ’’Pock  Spring  Theological  and 
High  School.”  This  was  the  first  literary  institution  in  the 
State  of  a  higher  order  than  a  common  or  primary  school  and 
continued  four  years.55  But  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  institution  was  obliged  to  be  conducted  at  that  time  made 
it  advisable  to  remove  to  Upper  Alton  and  merge  the  Rock  .Spring 
School  which  had  become  practically  a  theological  seminary 


55.  Baptist  Register 
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into  a  larger  educational  institution  which  would  comprehend 
a  college  and  seminary . 

Consequently  after  counsel  and  advice  a  new  organisation 
was  affected  which  realised  these  plans  under  the  name  of  the 
"Alton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary."  This  received  a  char¬ 
ter  from  the  state  in  1835.  On  another  Pastern  tour  Peel  secur¬ 
ed  "about  $  20,000  for  the  college  and  the  Theol ogical  Seminary, 
of  which  $  10,000  was  given  to  the  College  by  Br.  Benjamin 
Shurtleff  of  Boston, Massachusetts ,  "  cmd  the  institution  was, 
therefore,  named  after  him  Shurtleff  College.  Thus  the  Baptists 
had  assure  d  a  ouCiiCoC  ful  institution  for  higher  education  in 
Illinois.  So  the  Baptists  had  n:ade  some  substantial  beginning 
in  each  one  of  the  states  of  the  Northwest  Territory  during 
this  period  'which  must  have  made  no  inconsiderable  contribution 


towards  the  progress  of  the  whole  region. 

In  closing  thi3  survey  of  the  Baptist  activities  between 
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Status  of  Denominati 
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Northwest  Territory 

H  TT  F.  C  E  P  S 

^  1850 

5 th . Pre s . Bap .  Cong. Me th. 
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Ohio 

851 

64 

346 

700  221 

1529 

663 

Indiana 

222 

60 

495  21 

778 

282 

II linois 

146 

15 

24 

475  135 

405 
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5 

6 

6 
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119 

72 

Wisconsin 

55  143 

110 

40 

Northwest  Territory 

624 

85 

436 

1910  626 

2941 

1263 
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Owing  to  the  deficiency  in  the  Methodist  figures  in  the 
Territory  in  1830,  the  circuit  preachers  only  being  given,  it 
is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  position  at  that  time.  "Put  the 
data  for  I860  enables  us  to  3ee  that  then  the  Baptists  ranked 
second  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  while  they  were  the 
leading  denomination  in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  The  data  for  the 
Qongregati onalists  is  incomplete  for  1830  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  that  date  the  Congregationalists  had  not  expanded  great¬ 
ly  beyond  Ohio.  Even  in  Ohio  in  I860  they  were  "confined  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  counties  of  the  northwestern  part  and  to  T|,Tash- 

57 

irgton  county  where  New  England  settlers  were  most  numerous”, 
while  in  the  other  states  their  numbers  were  not  large .  Further¬ 
more  it  is  known  that  In  the  e^se  of  Wisconsin  the  figures  for 

5 

1855  represent  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches ^ 
Of  the  three  large  denominations  during  our  period  through¬ 
out  the  Northwest  Territory  it  may  be  said,  as  the  statement 
has  been  made  of  Ohio,  they  "served  to  make  the  state  more  of 
a  unit.........  the  interests  of  religion  gave  a  point  of  in¬ 
tellectual  contact  and  formed  a  common  basis  for  larger  than 
merely  local  groups."59  Thus  the  Baptist  development  from  1815- 
1850  was  one  of  the  significant  formative  Influences  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  as  a  result  of  its 
activity  during  this  period  contributed  extensively  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  "New  West"  which  was  rapidly  opening  up  in  1850. 


56.  Compiled  from  Peck’s  New  Guide,  1857;  Quarterly  Register; 

•Am. Ed,  Society  ,vol .  IIIjU.S. Census  1850; Bap  . Source s  ( v . b i hi i og . ) 

57.  Chaddock ,  R.E.,  Ohio  before  1850 

58.  American  Congregational  Year  Book  1856  p.  63 

59.  Chaddock,  Ohio  before  1850  p.  129 
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